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Paris was accordingly instructed, on October 23rd, to inforn: the French
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the decision of His Xrr'estv's Govern-
ment in the United Kingdom, in the Union of South Africa and in
New Zealand to accord such recognition. A similar coiv.rr.unIc^tbn
was made by the Canadian Government through the Canadian
Ambassador in Paris, and by the Commonwealth Government through
the French representative at Canberra. The United States and Soviet
Governments, with, whom we had acted throughout in the closest
agreement and concert in this matter, were taking similar and simul-
taneous action.

Some critics have asked : Why should this step not have been taken
earlier ? The reason is very simple. The British and American Armies
had something to do with the liberation of France, and the British
and United States Governments had, therefore, a responsibility at
this particular moment for making sure that the French Government,
emerging in part from their military action, would be acceptable to
France as a whole, and would not appear to be imposed upon the
country from without. It is not for us to choose the Government or
rulers of France, but at this particular juncture, for that very reason,
we had a very special responsibility. I have been myself for some
weeks past satisfied not only that the present French Government,
under General de Gaulle, commands the full assent of the vast majority
of the French people, but that it is the only Government which can
possibly discharge the very heavy burdens which are being cast
upon it, and the only Government which can enable France to gather its
strength in the interval which must elapse before the constitutional
and parliamentary processes, which it has declared its purpose to
reinstate, can again resume their normal functions. I also made it
clear in my speech on August 2nd that France can by no means be
excluded from the discussions of the principal Allies dealing with the
problems of the Rhine and of Germany. This act of recognition may,
therefore, be regarded as a symbol of France's re-emergence from four
dark years of terrible and woeful experience, and as heralding a period
in which she will resume her rightful and historic role upon the world's
stage.

I said that these remarks would be in the nature of a supplement to
the statement I made some time ago. I have but one other subject
to mention, and it is one which will cause universal rejoicing. I mean
the liberation of Athens and a large part of Greece. I was able, when
I visited Italy six or seven weeks ago, to arrange with General Wilson,
after very careful discussion, for the necessary measures to be set in
train which would enable the Royal Greek Government of Monsieur
Papandreou to return to Athens at the earliest possible moment,
and as a preliminary to this, I advised that Government to move from
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